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Coutinued from p. 47. 


Iw the way he met the Han’s daughter, who was 
married to the Sultan Briuzga, (harping, faultfind- 
ing person.) This man never laughed himself, and 
could not bear that an other fhould smile. The Sul- 
tana on the contrary was of a sprightly temper, and 
very agreeable. She seeing Ivan said to him ; 
‘** Welcome Ivan, how do you do? where are you 
“ going.” The Czarowitz answered; ‘* By order of 
your father the Han, I am going to seek the rose 
without prickles, that stings not.’ The Sultana Fe- 
litsa, (that was her name, ) wondered that they fhould 
send a child to seek such a rarity, and taking a sin- 
cere liking to the boy, fhe said tohim: ‘* Czarowitz 
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82 the rose without prickles, a tale. Sept. 18, 
stay a little, I will go with you to seek the rose 
* without prickles, that stings not, if my father will 
give me leave.” Ivan went into his kibitka to 
dine, for it was dinner time, and the Sultana went 
to the Han to afk leave to go with the Czarowitz, to 
seek the rose without prickles, that stings not. The 
Han did not only not give her leave, but strictly for- 
bade her to go with the child to seek the rose with. 
out prickles, that stings not. Felitsa having left 
the Han,persuaded her hufband Sultan Briuzga, to 
stay with her father the Han, and went herself to 
the Czarowitz. He was very happy to see her, and 
begged her to sit down beside him, which the did, 
and said, ‘* The Han has forbid me to go with you, 
‘* Czarowitz, to seek the rose without prickles that 
‘** stings not; but I will give you good advice; 
‘* pray do not forget, do you hear, do not forget 
** what I tell you.”” The Czarowitz promised to 
remember. ‘ At some distance from hence, (con- 
‘** tinued fhe,) as you go to seek the rose without 
prickles, that stings not, you will meet with peo- 
* ple of very agreeable manners, who will endea- 
vour to persuade you to go with them ; they will 
‘ tell you of a great many entertainments, and that 
they spend their time in innumerable pleasures; do 
not believe them; they lie; their pleasures are 
‘ false, and attended with much wearinefs. After 
them you will see others, who will still more 
earnestly prefs you on the same subject ; refuse 
them with firmnefs, aid they will leave you. 
You will then get into a wood; there you will 


find flatterers, who by ag:ccable conversation, 
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“ and every other means, will endeavour to draw you 
“ out of your proper way ; but do not forget that you 
“ have nothing to do but to seek one flower, a rose 
“ without prickles that stings not. I love you, and 

will send my son to meet you, who will help 

you to find the rose without prickles that stings 

not.” Ivan having heard the words of Felitsa, 
aked her; ‘ Is it so difficult to find the rose with- 
‘out prickles that stings not?’ ‘* No, answered 
“ the Sultana, it is not so very difficult to an upright 
“person who perseveres firmly in his intention.” 
Ivan afked if ever any body had found that flower ? 
“ I have seen, said Felitsa, peasants and tradesmen, 
“ who have as happily succeeded in this pursuit, as 
“ nobles, kings, or queens.”” The Sultana having 
said this, took leave of the Czarowitz. Then the 
Starfhina his tutor led him to seek the rose with- 
out prickles that stiancs not; and for this purpose 
let him out at a wicket into a large game park. 

Oa entering the park, Ivan saw a vast number 
of roads. Some were streight, some crooked, and 
some full of intricate windings. The child did not 
know which way to go; but on secing a youth com~ 
ing towards him, he made haste to meet him, and 
ak who he was? The youth answered, ** I am Raf- 
“ sudok, (judgement, ) the son of Felitsa; my mo- 
“ther sent me to accompany you in your search 
“for the rose without prickles that stings not.’ 

The Czarowitz thanked Felitsa with heart and 


lips, and having taken the youth by the hand, infor- 
¢ 

med himself of the way he fhould go. Rafsudok 

said with a chearful and afsured look, ‘* Fear nought 
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** Czarowitz, let us go on the streight rood, where 
** few walk, though it is more agreeable than the 
** others.”? ‘ Why donot all keep the streight road?’ 
Said the Czarowitz:’ ‘‘ Because, replied the youth, 
** they lose themselves, and get bewildered in the o. 
thers.” In going along, the youth fhowed Ivana 
very beautiful little path, and said, ‘* Look Czarowitz, 
** this is called the path of the nonage of well dis. 
** posed souls. It is very pretty, but very fhort.” 

They pursued their way through a wood into an 
agreeable plain, through which ran a rivulet of clear 
water. On the banks they saw troops of young 
people. Some were sitting on the grafs, and others 
were lying under the trees. As soonas they saw 
the Czarowitz, they got up and came to him. One 
of them with great politenefs and insinuation of 
manner addrefsed him. ‘* Give me leave, said he, 
“to afk you, Sir, where you are going? Did you 
*¢ come here by chance ? Can we have the pleasure 
“tof serving you in any thing? Your appearance 
‘¢ fills us with respect and friendfhip; and we are ra 
*¢ yifhed with the number of your brilliant accom. 
‘+ plifhments.” The Czarowitz recollecting the 
words of Felitsa, replied, ‘ I have not the honour 
‘ to know you, and you also are unacquainted with 
‘me; I therefore attribute your compliments to 
‘ your politenefs, and not to my own merits: I am 
‘ going to seek the rose without prickles, that stings 
¢‘ not’ Another of the company joined the con- 
versation, and said, ‘* Your intention is a proof of 
‘* your talents ; but oblige us so far as to favour us 
** with your company a few days, and to take ¢ 
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« fhare in the inimitable pleasures which we enjoy.” 
Jvan told them that he was restricted to a time, and 
that he could not delay lest he fhould incur the 
Han’s displeasure. They endeavoured to persuade 
him that rest was necefsary Yor his health, and that 
he could not find a place for this purpose more con- 
venient, nor people more inclined to serve him. It 
is inpofsible to conceive how they begged and per. 
suaded him. At length the men and women took each 
other by the hand, and formed a ring about Ivan and 
his conductor, and began to leap and dance, and 
hinder them from going further; but while they 
were whjrling themselves about, Rafsudck snatch. 
ed Ivan under his arm, and ran out of the ring 
with such speed, that the dancers could not catch 
hold of them. 

Having proceeded farther, they came to Leentyag 
Murza (the sluggard chicf,) the chief governor of 
the place, who was taking a walk with his houfhold. 
He received Ivan and his conductor very civilly, and 
alked them into his lodging. As they were a little tir- 
ed they went in with him. He desired them tositdown 
on the divan ; and laid himself down by them on down 
pillows covered with old fafhioned cloth of gold. His 
domestic friends sat down round the wallsof thecham- 
ber. Loeentyag Murza then ordered pipes, tobacco, and 
coffee to be served. Having understood thatthey did 
not smoke nor drink coffee, he ordered the carpets to 
be sprinkled with perfumes, and afked Ivanthe reason 
of his excursion into the game park. The Czaro- 
witz answered, that by order of the Han he was 


in quest of the rose without prickles that stings not. 
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Leentyag Murza was amazed that he could undertake 
such an arduous attempt at so early an age. Ad. 
drefsing himself to Ivan, ** Older than you, said he, 
** are scarce equal to such a businefs ; rest a little; 
*< dont nroceed tarther; 1 have many people here, 
*“* who have endeavoured to find out this fuwer, but 
** have all got tired and have deserted the pursuit,” 
One of them that were present then got up and said: 
*¢] myself more than once tried to find it; but! 
“‘tired of it, and instead of it, I have found my 
** benefactor Leentyag Murza who supplies me with 
** meat and drink.”” In the midst of this conversa- 
tion Lentyag Murza’s head sunk into a pillow and 
he fell asleep. As soon as those that were seated 
about the walls of the reom, heard that Leentyag 
Murza began to snore, they got up softly. Some 
of them went to drefs themselves, some to sleep; 
some took to idle conversation, and some to cards 
and dice. During these employments some flew in- 
to a pafsion, others were well pleased ; and upon the 
faces of all were marked the various situations of their 
souls. When Lentyag Murza awoke, they again ga- 
thered around him, and a table covered with fruit was 
brought into the room. Leentyag Murza remained 
among his pillows, and from thence afked the Czaro- 
witz, who very earnestly observed all that pafsed, 
to eat. Ivan was just going to taste what was offer- 
ed by Leentyag Murza, when his conductor pulled 
him gently by the sleeve, and a bunch of fine grapes 
which he had laid held of, fell out of his hand and 


was scattered upon the pavement. Regollecting him. 
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self immediately he got up, and-they left Loentyag 


Murza. * 
To be continued. 





Ov THE VALUE AND USES OF THE Larcu TREE. 
ow . G& 
Continued from p. 16. 
Hop poles. 


Hor poles are only wanted in certain districts; but 
where they are wanted, it is a matter of very se- 
rious concern to be able to obtain them at a 
small expence ; nor can any wood be named that 


can be put into competition with larch wood for 
hop poles. From the accidental experiment by Mr 


Dempster, it appears that no wood can be half s. 
durable. It seems to me probable, that a set of 
larch poles would outlast three or four sets at least 
of ath poles; and as larch can be reared every 
where so as to admit of their being had at every 
place where they can be wanted, free of expence 
of carriage, (which cannot be the case with ath 
poles,). they could probably be afforded in all 
cases at lefs than half the original cost of ath 
poles, and in many cases at lefs than one fourth of 
that cost. The saving on this article, therefore, in 
these circumstances is obvious. 


* This description of Loentyag Murza accordsso much with the 
manners of some of the Rufsian nobility that it is allowable to suppose 
tet majesty took the picture from some one of them 
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Shafts for carts. 

Carts consisting only of a pair of thafts joined 
firmly together to support the load, and connected 
with the wheels, are wanted for the transporting of 
many kinds of goods. In these carriages, strength; 
durability, lightnefs, and cheapnefs, are the requisites 
chiefly wifhed for ; and for these purposes, no kind 
of wood yet known equals the larix. At present 
such carts are much in use about Leith, and over 
all Scotland, for transporting grain, stones, metals, 
eafks, and merchant goods of all sorts, and a vari- 
ety of country uses. No material has yet been found 
that answers the purpose so well as small spars of 
Norway fir; but this, though light and cheap, is 
neither strong nor durable. 

Larch wood is now coming forward in great a- 
bundance in every part of Scotland ; but being as yet 
young, and the tree beautiful, and the quality of the 
wood little known or adverted to, few persons can 
think of cutting any of them ‘down. It happened, 
however, some years ago, that the lord chief baron 
of the exchequer for Scotland had occasion to cutout 
some young larches that stood in the course of a road 
he wa smaking for a drive through his plantations. 
These trees were beautiful ; and being of a proper size 
fot the purpose, he ordered two of them to be made 
into fhafts for a cart. Their superior excellency above 
all others was soon perceived ; and the people in that 
neighbouthood are now ready to putchase larch 
trees of a proper size for that use at a very advap- 
ced price. So it will be with regard to all the at 
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ticles above enumerated as soon as their real value 
fhall be experimentally ascertained. 
Small wood for country houses. 
It is of much importance for the proprietors of 


land in every remote and unimproved part of the 


country, to be particularly attentive to supply the 
wants of the poorer clafses of the people; for what- 
ever renders their situation more comfortable, tends 
to attach them to their native spot,—to incourage 
their industry,—to arvaken hope, and add energy 
to all their exertions; which are the only sure 
means of promoting improvements on his estate, 
and thus adding to the value of his property. 
Let no one therefore despise as trivial, any cir- 
cumstance which tends to ameliorate the situa- 
tion of this humble but very useful clafs of 
people. 

The want of proper wood, at a cheap rate, for 
making comfortable huts for the poor, is an incon 
venience seVerely felt in many parts of Britain. 
This has been in part remedied in many places in 
Scotland already, by the numerous plantations of 
firs which have been there made within the last 
twenty or thirty years; and the proprietors of 
these estates, begin already to feel the good effects 
of it. 

Larch spires pofsefs every valuable property of 
fir; but by being greatly more durable, and much 
lefs apt to catch fire than fir wood, they would of 
course be proportionably more useful for these pur. 
poses. 

VOL, Xvil. M 
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Hay rakes. . 

This is an article of universal consumption ; and 
the demand for them must be for ever increasing, 
At present it is only in a few places that wood for 
making these can be reared; and even where the 
wood is the best and cheapest, the expence of mak- 
ing rakes of ath or willow, is much greaterjthan they 
could be done for of larch ; and they are also much 
more perifhable ;: and as larch wood can be had eve- 
ry where, the charge of the earriage of rakes from 
one part of the country to another, which is often 
considerable, and greatly enhances the price of that 
article, might be entirely saved. 

Larch wood is as light and as tough as the best 
willow, and infinitely-lcfs apt to split ; for that rea. 
son it would be much better for the head of the rake 
than willow: and ath is too weighty, or if made of 
crop wood, greatly too brittle for the purpose here 
wanted. 

Larix too if planted close together grows pefect- 
Ty sttéight and smooth in the bark, having only small 
branches that could be easily thaved off. If i 
were planted properly, and duly cared for, in a good 
soil and situation, the trees would attain the pro- 
per size for hay rakes in from six to eight years 
from the time of planting. Were the thick end cut 
off for the head of the rake, the remainder would 
be fit for the handle; the small point being cut off 
for light railing and other purposes to be after men- 
tioned. Such spires could be afforded at a very small 
price ; and the time expended in making the rakes 
would not perhaps be one half of what is necefsary’ at 
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present. 1 will not attempt to state the saving on 
this article ; nor to estimate the difference that would 
arise from the superior durability of these rakes: 
but when it is adverted to that the larix scarcely 
fhrinks at ail after it has been once dry, and that 
hay rakes at present are often rendered uselefs in a 
very few days, merely because of the fhrinking of 
the wood, the saving here must be obviously very 
great. 
Sneads or bandles for sythes. 

The same peculiarities that render larix good for 
hay rakes, point it out asthe most proper of all sub- 
stances for sneads or fhafts for sythes. From the na- 
ture of the growth of this tree, it becomes suscep- 
tible of ome advantage for this purpose that no o- 
ther wood pofsefses. By a very little attention it 
might be easy to select such spires as had branches 
springing out from the stem, at the places where 
the fhort handles are required, and in the position 
that is necefsary for that purpose: this would save a 
gonsiderable expence of iron work in mounting the 
sythe. The branches of the larch often spring from 
the stem nearly at right angles. The only thing 
that would be wanted to render these perfect, would 
be to make these branches thick enough, by fixing u- 
pon these snags a piece of turned wood, as is done for 
the handles of hedge fheers, to be grasped in the 
hand of the mower. What gave me the first idea 
of this improvement was, the seeing some sneads 
that had been made of a piece of fir lath plained, 
in which was stuck into two neat mortoises made 
in the snead for that purpose, two fhort handles of 
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fir also; but it is evident that the natural branches 
would be firmer and stronger for that purpose tha¥ 
the others. 

Small railing, cages for poultry, ben coops, &c. 

The small points cut off from the spires in mak. 
ing hay rakes &c. need not be lost. These, if cut 
to an equal length, between three and four feet, and 
stuck into the ground at regular distances, having 
their points received above into a sawed lath of the 
same wood, pierced with holes of a proper size for 
receiving them, would make a neat and cheap small 
railing, which would be found extremely convenient 
on innumerable occasions. 

Or, they might be easily worked on the same 
plan, into cages for poultry, or into the spars of 
hen coops, which would be neat, cheap, and durable. 

Under-draining damp ground 

The small twigs and lefser branches, would also, 
on account of their incorruptibility, furnith the best 
material that ever yet has been discovered, for fil- 
ling up open drains in damp grounds; and thus 
would prove an effectual means of promoting one 
of the greatest improvements that ever can take 
place in many parts of Britain. At present there are 
innumerable extensive tracts of damp weeping clays, 
which are in a great measure uselefs to the farmer 
because of the difficulty of finding cheap materials 


for filling opendrains; and which, ifsufficiently drained, 
would be at once rendered of more than four times 
their present value. Other kinds of bruth wood, even 
where these can be nad, are of such a perifhable na. 


ture, as to answer this purpose very imperfectly. 
: y P ; 
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Even where stones can be had for this use, which is 
only in few places, these do it in an imperfect man- 
ner; and are extremely expensive: and where these 
materials are wanting, and strong heath cannot be had, 
which next to the larch is the most incorruptible of 
all our woody plants, the draining of such lands is 
intirely impracticable. But in every situation in 
Britain, the larix could be reared with ease ; so that 
ina very few years, the branches of it could be 
had in plenty for the important purpose now under 
consideration. This will appear a trifling matter to 
some ; but to those who have well considered the 
subject, it will be deemed an object of great nation- 
al importance. 
Draining peat mofses and extensive bogs. 

Larch brufh would be peculiarly convenient for 
the purpose here enumerated, because, on account 
of the softnefs of the ground, no weighty material 
can be brought upon it. From this circumstance no 
better expedient has been yet devised for closing 
these drains than that of setting the dried sod of the 
surface in the bottom, so as to Jeave a kind of trian- 
gular opening. This answers the purpose for a 
joort time ; but as it soon closes, this must be consi- 
dered asa very imperfect expedient. Even heath 
where it could be had, would be lefs proper here 
than in firmer fields; as the drains must often, 
on account of the softnefs of the ground, be made 
of too great a width for that kind of material. 
Larch bruth therefore is the best, and indeed the on- 
ly known substance that can be economically applied 


for this purpose on a éarge scale. 
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Making roads in swampy ground. 

From the same peculiarity in the larch that we 
have so often had occasion to notice, the branches 
and brufh wood will supply an object that has been 
@ great desideratum in many places, a sure founda. 
tion for a firm road through bogs, mofses, and 
swampy grcunds. Heath is almost the only mate. 
rial we have yet discovered in Scotland for this 
purpose; but on account of its small size, it is by no 
means so proper for that use as could be withed; 
and were it even better than it is, there are many 
situations in which heath cannot be had. But there 
are none where larch bruth could not in a fhort time 
be obtained; so that by means of this valuable af. 
sistant, roads may be opened through many parts 
of Britain, that have hitherto been thought impaf- 
sable. To make a road in such cases, after makings 
ditch on each side of as great a depth and width as can 
be conveniently made, and with the materials, such 
as they are, raising it somewhat above the ordinary 
level, the whole fhould be covered with a thick bed 
of larch branches laid lengthwise acrofs the road; 
and then firm materials, of sufficient thicknefs, laid 
above it. Nothing can make a better road thay 
this ; and few roads would be more durable. 

Fire wood. 

It may seem surprising that I fhould here men- 
tion larch as proper for fire wood, after having said 
that it is scarcely combustible. Experience however 
has discovered that this seeming incongruity may 
be reconciled. Larch wood, in large solid pieces, 
can scarcely be made to burn; but the small twigs 
and brufh may be consumed. These twigs, howe- 
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ver, burn much more slowly than the bruth wood of 
ather trees ; which by getting up into a blaze, are 
suddenly consumed, and require a continual feeding 
and great attention to get a fire of a moderate equa- 
bility of heat. For this reason drufb wood is en- 
tirely rejected for firing, wherever billets can be ob- 
tained at a moderate expence ; but larch bruth burns 
more slowly, and affords a heat nearly as equable as 
billets of other wood. It is only of late, and ia a very 
few places in Scotland, that the people have had an op- 
portunity of remarking this peculiarity of the larch ; 
and though this use of it would not have readily oc- 
turred as obvious to a speculative inquirer, it was 
very soon discovered in practice, by the few trials 
that were made of it. It has been found to be so 
much more valuable for this use’ in a district south of 
the Tweed in Scotland, where coal is at a great dis- 
tance, and fuel of course scarce, that the people are 
ready to buy it at a much higher price than bruth 
of any other kind. This circumstance has induced 
a gentleman of eminence in the literary line, to aban- 
don the planting of firs almost eatirey, which he be- 
gan with chiefly for firewood, and to substitute larch 
in their stead, 

All the uses of the larix above mentioned are 
intended to fhow what benefits may be derived frou 
a plantation of larch trees, at a very early period of 
their growth ; and to demonstrate that under judi- 
cious management, a man may, even within the fhort 
space of five or six years from the time of planting, 
inmany situations, begin to draw profit from these 
plantations ; but when the wood is allowed to at- 
tain mature age and perfection, there are still other 
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and perhaps more important uses to which it may be 

then applied, of which the following is a brief e 

numeration of such as occur to me at the present, 
To be continued. 





ON THE DELAYS !NCIDENT TO THE COURT 
OF SEssION. 
Continued from p. 60. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER III. 
My Lorp, 


Tue waste of time in a law suit is like the squan_ 
dering of money: It is continual and irreparable, 
A month’s time is allowed to a party to make his ap. 
pearance in court. A fortnight more is consumed 
by the outgiving and enrollment. And ofter thé 
pleading of the cause, the lord ordinary seldom de. 
cides even the relevancy, but generally appoints 4 
condescendence, either of the facts that the pursuer 
undertakes to prove in support of his action, ot 
of those the defender founds upon in his defence, 
Ten days ate commonly allotted for this purpose; 
but they extend to a fortnight, before the cause 
appears in the roll. Another fortnight elapses in 
the making of answers ; and the like space is e 
qually necefsary both for replies and duplies : nor 
can lefs than a fortnight well be allowed to the lord 
ordinary for advising the whole of these papers. 
Thus a period of three or four months is consu- 
med before the first interlocutor is pronounced. 
In other words, a whole winter sefsion is necefsary 
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for bringing the parties to join ifsue in the cause, 
even though neither party fhould occasion undue 
delay. ° 

But the fact is, that the tardy party in place of a 
fortnight, will often take six weeks or two months 
at a time, to give in his paper ; and will procure re- 
peated delays, under various pretences, in spite of 
continued inrollments. 

Even the party whose interest it is to expedite, 
will often delay his own cause, from the prefsure of 
other businefs ; or from indolence, or the difficulty 
of procuring or arranging that sort of evidence which 
he wifhes to found upon. 

And when a cause grows bulky from length of 
time and length of writing, it becomes burden- 
some to the judge also, who cannot but feel a re- 
luctance against sitting down to consider a variety of 
long and perplexing papers ; and to unravel the facts, 
and turn up and apply the law to them. 

If this be the case at the commencement of the action, 

and betore an interlocutor allowing a proof or appoint- 
ing a production; what must happen when a cause 
grows tiresome upon all hands, by being brought un- 
der review again and again and again; and that 
too either when one question is started after another, 
and followed out with the same lengtliened and per- 
severing obstinacy ; or, when the whole points that 
can be brought ‘forward are blended together, so as 
to make the cause more burdensome, and to increase 
the confusion ; and render the case still the more 
jnextricable. . 

VOL. Xvil. N 





often able to influence the pafsions and prejudices 
of the judge in the way of creating confusion, for 
the purpose of procuring time, or misleading the 
judgement. 

Nothing fhort of necefsity will ever compel 
parties to forgo every attempt of that kind, and 
prevent the judge from indulging them in any de. 
gree. Indeed the beauty and excellency of forms 
is, not only to constrain the parties, but also to fet- 
ter the judge himself, without influencing his opi- 
nion ; and so to free him as it were from the weak. 
nefses, and errors of human nature. But how that can 
be accomplifhed in the present case, is a matter that 
must probably be left to your lerdfhip’s own conside. 
ration. I {hall however submit what occurs to me 
.upon the subject in a future letter, and I remain 


&e. 
LENTULUs. 





NOTICES OF THE i ORSES IN SIBERIA, 
a 


WE can have no id 
animals which we have been accustomed to see only 
in a domestic state ; for there, depending upon man 
for a liberal supply to all their wants, they have no 
occasion to exercise their natural talents ; and these 
appear to be entirely obliterated, 


of the natural faculties of 
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These reflection are occasioned by a communicati- 
on of a corre lent from the province of in the 
sout par rs 1. He says there is nothing 
in that province which he thinks will be so acceptable 
to the people of Britain as the history of the wild 
horse, 2 noble animal that is found the extensive 
plains of Southern Siberia, in considerable nun : 

He warns me that my readers may susp K~ 
aggerates heré : | he afsures me he does not; and 
says if he does hi e corrected b * persons 
now living in Britain, who know the fact las 
him. 

The wild horse, he says, though a gregarious animal, 

does not go in promiscuons flocks like catt!c or theep; 
but each male chooses for himself a certain number 
of females, with whom alone he afsociates du: inz the 
whole year, beating off every other male which of. 
fers to approach them. The strongest of course has 
the best haram ; and the weaker are obliged to go 
without any : But when he has once fixed himself, 
he defends his own property; never attempting to 
incroach on that of another. ‘The battles that are 
fought for the females at the beginning of the sea- 
son are furious, and often prove fatal to one of 
the parties; but when the victury is once desided, 
the weakest never afterwards that season disputes 
for superiority. 

The horse, when he has once obtained his females, 
governs them with despotic authority. Whenever '‘ 
calls upon them they must obey otherways 
are punifhed severely; and the mares are so sensible 
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of this, that they discover every symptom of the 
most perfect obedience to their lord and master, 

His government however is founded on love ; and 
his authority is exercised, rather for the protection 
of his subjects, than their injury. The great enemy 
they have there to dread is the wolf ; and if the 
horse did not take care to keep them close together, 
so as to receive the benefit of his protection, they 
would be soon exterminated. It is the foals only 
that the wolf ever attacks ; and against his attacks 
they are much upon their guard. When they see 
any appearance of danger, the horse gives the call; 
and they all instantly gallop up to him. The foals 
are then put all together; and the mares laying 
their heads together above the foals, form a circle 
all round with therr heels outward, ready to strike 
their enemy if he approaches. The horse in the 
mean time remains without the circle to be ready 
to attack wherever the danger ‘fhall be greatest, 
One wolf dares never make the attack by himself, 
When they come up, the horse gallops round his 
family, trampling to death every one he can reach, 
or tearing them with his teeth; and so strong is his 
bite when thus enraged, that they frequently have 
been known, with a single gnafh of their teeth, to 
break the back of a wolf and kill him entirely. It 
seldom happens that the wolves prevail in this contest; 
and they so much dread the power of this noble ani- 
mal, that they seldom make the attack unlefs when 
hey are much pinched for hunger. 

This bregd of horses, though nimble and active, 

not of a very large size. The hunting of these 
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horses, Which is only attempted by the natives for 
catching them alive, especially the young ones, is at- 
tended with difficulty and danger ; and must not be 
attempted without due precautions. ¥s 


EFFECT OF CROSSING DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
| SEND you enclosed a sample of wool, which I 
have just now clipped from a ewe fheep, which was 
Rone year old last April, bred of a ewe I bought of Mr 
John M‘Donnald of Burrodale near Fort William, and 
got by a tup of the Leicesterfhire breed. The ewe was 
alittle narrow backed creature with horns,—her face 
and legs black, not above eight pounds a quarter 
when fat, and cost me only 7s. Her fleece which did 
not weigh above two pounds, was mostly hair of 2 
brown or grey colour, not worth above 4d. a pound. 
She had two of these lambs at a birth, and as fhe could 
not make them fat, I kept them to try what improve- 
ment the crofs with a Leicesterfhire tup would make; 
and indeed it has exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectation. As to their wool you can judge of it by 
the sample; and their form I think very good. They 
havea streight flat back, —are without horns,—mottled 
faces and legs, and*seem very hardy and much in- 
clined to feed. They being almost fit for the butch- 
er now, although they have had but poor keeping. 
When thoroughly fat, they will weigh fifteen or 
sixteen pounds a quarter. 
lf you think, Mr Editor, the aboye information 
will be of any service, either to the members of the 





¥o2 


wool in Scotland, or to the stock farmers, you ar 
at liberty to make what use you think proper of 
it. Yours, tg. 


Ancroft, near Berwjck Joun NisBer. 
upon Tweed, 


Sept. 7- 1793- 

P.S. They are in my pofsefsion, and may be seen 
by any person that will call upon me. J. N. 
*,* Along with this letter was sent a specimen of ve. 
ry pretty wool, perfectly free from hairs of any sort, 
and fine and soft. The points of it had a slight brown. 
ifh tinge, probably contracted from the soil on 
which it had been pastured ; for the roots of the 
wool were of a very fine white. The specimen will 
be kept at the Bee office for the sake of any person 
who may with to see it. This is one strong in- 
stance of the benefits that may accrue from judici- 


ously crofsing different breeds. Edit. 





READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Nortsinc can support the soul in all its distrefie! 
but a confidence in the Supreme Being; nor cana 
steady and effectual magnanimity flow from any 
other source, nor this confidence be otherwise ac- 
quired than by prayer and meditation, and acting 
from a conscientionsnefs of the divine favour. 
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DE VIRO CLARO ATQUE ERUDITO 
GEORGIO STUART, L.L.D. 


TERARUM HUMANIORUM IN ACADEMIA EDINENSI PROFESSORE, 


NUPER DEFUNCTO. 


Doleant Musz! 
Corruit ingevs columna lingure Latine ; 
Occidit vir magnus in republicd literarum : 
Quo gui flebilior ? se u con silium respicias, 
Sive scientt2 :m, sive amicitiam, 
Sive | poris atque facetias, 
Sive e animum hi tberum atq. ie rectum. 
Multa multis benetecit, pra ecipue j juventuti 
Studios atque egene ; quorum multos 
Gratuitd erudivit, atque ad vite conditionem 
Haud peenitendam evexit. 
fores hominum acriter inspexit, 
Et feliciter depinxit. 
Quid magis elegans, quid veritati magis consentaneum, 
Quam quas exprimere solebat imagines virc1um claroram ? 
Juis auctores Latinos animosius digniusve explicavit 2 
Quis antiquitates Romanas « larius illustravit ? 
Duis elegantias felicius elicuit, 
Aut diffix ‘ultates discufsit ? 
Opus contexuit magni laboris atque pretii, 
Supplementum scilicet oe 1¢ additamentum 
Thesauri viri clarifsimi Roberti Ainsworth, 
Quod, summo cum literarum detrimento, 
Cautione et timiditate bibliopolarum, e eheu ! est interiturum, 
. Modicas industria i atque cura comparavit opes ; 
Quibus in villa sua prope Mufselburgum, 
Viginti fere annos, nec turpem ec injucundam transegit 
Senectutem. 
Novem superfuit liberis ; in eis filio, 
Insigni literarum ornamento: 
Nec non amantifsime uxori, 
Qsicon annos LI conjunctiisime vixerat. 
Decefsit tandem decimo quarto kalendas Julias, MDCCXCIIT; 
Anno e@tatis sue octogesimo, 
Omnes animi dotes integerrime retinens, 
Magnumque ‘sui deside rium apud omnes suds 
Relinquens. 
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InpeEx INDICATORIUS. 

I. S. sends a poem in Scottith verse which is intended to thow 
that there is nothing incongruous in the measure there adopted fa 
serious disquisitions. It is greatly too long for this miscellany, besides 
being more of a metaphysical cast than is suitable to its plan; a fey 
of the stanzas are selected as a specimen of it. 


Kind niz ht has gi’en the eard a soakin’, 
The sun will soon set her a-smokin’, 
On Arthurs seat the fkies are rokin’ 
Like Sauney’s bonnet, 
What wad ye think my muse but [without] jokin’ 
To croon a sonnet ? 


Aurora wi’ a silent pace 
But quick, climbs up the east fkie’s face, 
White heavy, I the windings trace 

To this hill head ; 
Fut perseverance maun take place 

O” wings an’ speed. 


Sae wi’ a’ good that men attempt : 
Nae wise pursuits frae toil exempt: 
But I’ 1 no halt tho’ limbs fhould cramp, 
Till on the crown. 
Its fools an sluggards ease can tempt 
Short to sit down. 


An’ now that I hae reach’d your height 
Sweet hill! nae thing presents my sight - 
Y the countr, round, it I mind right, 
That’s no been sung ; 
Cumming * has round ye wing’d his flight 
Nor can be dung. 


Auld Reekie’s bard + ah ! o’er soon set, 
Hes sung the Firth o” Forth sae neat ; 
Its warse than mad to imiitate 
Sic matchlefs strains ; 
We fhort syne tried to crown the fleet 
Ah! what remains? 


To heav’n my muse! then turn your eie. 
There Phebus verges frae the sea. 
If he comes wast, or east row we 

It makes no which: 
Good e’en says he ta land o’ tea 

An’ India rich. 


* Author of a poetical description of Edinburgh. + Ferguson. 
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Poor Scoftra too maun hae her fhare, 
For sic is his paternal care 
Wha governs here an’ every where, 
Nor aught misguides, 
Frae meanest worm, to that grand sphere 
. That time divides. 


The bard then entering into a metaphysical disquisition about 
the lowest stages of organization, he proceeds. 


To ca’ this life, T wad be laith ; 
An’ yet it’s plain it is no death: 
Petreficates, concretions baith, 
Claim some relation 


Unto, and seem not far beneath 
Weak vegetation. 


This namelefs something, some degrees 
Short of kind lite, call’t sympathies, 
Attractions or antipathies,’ 
Or gravitation, 
Its God’s word living (if ye please,) 
Through a’ creation. 


This is the first fhort stage frae death : 
Next’s vegetation, fhort o’ breath : 
Far fhort of reason, they fa’ baith. 

Man has them a* 
In ae life which brings him aneath 

A moral law. 


Sae as we rise, still death above, 

We rise in wisdom, pow’r, and love : 

For that’s our life. As on these move, 
We nearer draw 

Perfection’s mark: T’were vain to preve 
This is the law. 


The poet proceeds to give many good moral advices, and religious 
opinions, which our limits prevent us from specifying. He concludes 


with the following stanza. 


Adiew, my scrap 0’ rough Scots rhyme, 
I dare na say that ye’re sublime, 
Or that ye hae sae well kept time 
As I intendit, 
But wha thinks droil’ry is your crime, 
May try to mend it. 


VOL. XVil. e 
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Another poem written in a more elevated strain, has been transniit- 
ed by a correspondent to whom the readersof the Bee have been in. 
debted for many valuable articles, requesting that, as the performance 
of a promising young man, it may be inserted in the Bee; so that jt 
is with great reluctance the Editor finds himself obliged to decline 
it ; both on account of the subject, on which he wifhes not to en. 
large, and its great length which exceeds the limits appropriated to 
poetical exercises. He.cannot however omit the following excerpy 
as a small specimen of the work. It is entitled 

Modern France 


After having taken a very extensive survey of the present state of 
France; and in glowing colours depicted many scenes with which 
the public have been distrefsed for a great while past, he addre(ses 
himself to the present rulers ‘thus, 


Yet think not, ye who ride upon the wings 

Of movifh praise, and tread the thrones of kings, 
Your daring souls thall long their flights explore, 
And still enjoy.the honours they adore. 

Short is the favour of the fickle crowd ; 

Often it changes as an April cleud. 

Now high in air see guilty Marat rise ; 

Now pierc’d by female hands the caitif dies : 
Fayette already in the dungeon’s gloom, 
Laments his sad reverse and early tomb ; 

Whilst fam’d Dumour1ER wanders o’er the world, 
Despis’d, unnotic’d, as a bubble hurl'd. 

And he who grasp'd at boundlefs sway, CusTINE, 
Dragg’d unlamented to the guillotine ; 

Brissot degraded : ManveEx stab’d by those 

Of his own city, where he sought repose : 
Conporcer wio ere while the Senate sway’d 
Wanders like Cain, of ev’ry one afraid : 

Payne in a quarry hides his trembling head * ; 
And blood stain’d ORLEANS soon himself must bleed; 
Maret and StMONVILLE in prison sav’d, 

And BouRNoNvVILLE, by those they oft had brav’d, 
Fierce Danton, tho’ the fav'rite of the hour, 
Arm’d with unbounded dictatorial pow’r, 

May fret his day upon the murd'rous stage, 

But fall. he must beneath the people's. rage ; 
Unlefs, perchance, the people he enslave, 
Fer nought but slavery can the tyrant save. 


* The whole city of Paris is built above an immense excavation 
formed by digging stones for ages past ; in these Payne it is said 
now conceals himself. 
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ansmiit- Deluded people! who prefer the rule 

een in. Of perjured traitors, of the knave and fool! 
mance What tho’ their heads encircles not a crown? 
that it Their brows still wear the caitifs sullen frown. 

; And tho’ a monarch s name :not grates the ear, 
decline From blood: stained tyrants you have more to fear, 
to en. Who all from base subjection rais d to pow'r 
ated’ to Brandifh the scourge, and every good devour. 


*CTP® Hi These lines are spirited ; but whether just or not the reader is left te 
decide. At any rate the above it is hoped will be deemed enough on 
this subject. 

state of MH One who stiles himself.a Hermit, sent long ago the following lines, 

which ff with several others of the same stamp, which, not having had leisure 
idrefses HH to continue our index indicatorius at the time, were laid aside ; they 
now come in their turn to afford some amusement in this hurlo thrum- 

bo collection of scraps. 


“ The hermits consolitary reflection to the poorer clafs of bis brethren 
of mankind on bis accidentally seeing in a mews paper a descripe 
tion of the female drefses on a late occasion.” 


Vanity of vanities sayeth the preacher, 

Than him was never a better teacher. 

Another mentions sepulchres tho’ painted, 

As with corruption inward strongly tainted ;. 

And a good bard of old talking of female drefs, 

We all well know thus did himself exprefs, 

“ In days of old when Kenneth ruled the nation, 

** When trews and Highland plaids were much in fafhion, 
** Maids did not fence their breasts. with bones of whales, 
“ But even as nature taught they wore their tails, 

* The scope of all love tales and am’rous charms, 

**Is to have Meg claspt naked in our arms.” 

Thus naked Meg as far these toys exceeds, 

As pure devotion heaps of uselefs beads ; 

Which must just comfort yield to th’ honest poor, 
Those guidy trappings who cannot procure, { 
The more that of this gem, they’re always sure. 

One day a cock perhaps these toys to scorn, 

In place of one pick’d up a barley corn ; 

Which clearly fhows that what best nature suits, 

Is known by instinct to the very brutes. 


Immediately is added the following addrefs to the Editor of the Beet 





the Indian cottage, a tale. 
The comic and pathetic here you find, 
Which never fail to influence the mind; 
And tha’ on different subjects hints you see, 
Allow me yet one thought upon the Bee. 
Its not suppos’d the Bee can food extract 
From ev'ry fhrub and herb her view may attract ; 
And tho’ the gardner plants ior her profuse, 
She’s the best judge of what is fit to choose ; i 
And some as uselefs surely must refuse. 
By this is meant, that what’s above inclos’d 
The Bee will use as fhe fhall be dispos’d: 
Or if the whole fhe chooses to reject, 
The hermit is dispos’d not to reflect. 
As nothing here he hopes is said amifs, 
Allow him only farther to say this: 
If the is pleased to admit his song, 
He'll give her hints quite thort as it is long. 
But if refus’d, and mov’d the hermit’s moan, 
He'll swear the Bee’s turn’d to a perfect drone; 
Or tho’ that he fhould never better thrive 
Drives him unwilling to some other hive. 
Not you to tire with any further chat, 
The subject far exceeds the lady’s cat. 
The one pathetic, and the other comic, 
The long deserves as well’s the fhort laconic. 
In fhort-as-to the rest he’s quite indifferent ; 
She’ll do with them as seemeth most convenient * 
‘To read and burn or put in at her pleasure 
Now or at any time when most at leisure. 


Several other pieces of the same stamp have been received which 
are omitted. 


THE INDIAN COTTAGE 


he Era ai 
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Ir was in the invirons of Delhi that I made these reflections. 
They emboldened me so much that I entered that city in the eve- 
ning by the gate of Lahore. I first hurried through a long solitary 
street, formed to the right and left, by houses, with terraces in front, 
supported by arches, under which are the fhops of various kincs 
of merchandise At due distances, I m@@eavith great caravanseras 
Strongly belted, and vast bazars, or market places, where the most 
profound silence reigned. Approaching the interior parts of the ci- 
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ty, I crofsed the magnificent quarter of the Omrahs, situated along 
the river Gemma, full of palaces and gardens. There every thing 
resounded with the musical instruments and songs of the bayaderes, 
who were dancing by the light of flambeaux on the banks of the 
river. I presented myself at the gate of one of the gardens in order 
to enjoy so aggreeable a sight; but I was pufhed back by slaves, 
who, with the blows of their batons, kept off such wretches as me. 
Removing from the quarter of the great, I pafsed several pagodas, 
where a great number of unfortunate creatures, prostrate on the ground, 
were abandoning themselves tosorrow. Imade haste to fhun the 
sight of these monuments of superstition and of fear. Farther on, the 
piercing cries of mollahs, proclaiming to the fkies the watches of the 
night, apprised me that I was at the foot of the minarets ot a mosque. 
Near by were the factories of the Europeans, with their pavillions and 
their watchmen, crying incefsantly, kaber dar! take care of yourselves, 
I next went along the side of a great building, that I knew to be a 
prison, from the clanking of chains, and the groans“of the prisoners. 
Soon after I heard fhrieks of pain that proceeded from a vast hospital, 
out of which came at the same time carts loaded with dead corpses. 
Travelling along, I met robbers and house-breakers flying along 
the streets, and patroles of the watch running after them; groups of 
beggars who, in spite of the blows of the rattan, were begging at the 
gates of the palaces of the great, some of the off-falls and remains of 
their feasts ; ,and every where those unhappy females who are public 
prostitutes in order to procure the means of subsistance. In short, after 
along walk in the same street, I arrived at an immensé square which 
surrounds the fortrefs inhabited by the great Mogul. This square was 
filled with the tents of the rajahs or nabobs of his guard, and their 
regiments, distinguifhed from each other by flambeaux, colours, and. 
jong canes adorned-with cow tails of the kingdom of Thibet. A large 
trench filled with water, and fenced with artillery, as well as the square, 
ran quite round the fortrefs. By the light of the fire belonging to the 
guard I considered the towers of this castle, which rose to the clouds 
and the extent of the ramparts, the length of which was lost in the 
horizon. I fhould have withed much to enter it; but some great 
korahs orahips hung upon posts removed eyery desire of setting my 
foot in it, I therefore stopped at one of its extremeties, near some 
black slaves, who permitted me to rest myself beside the fire round 
which they were seated, Thence I considered the imperial palace ; 
ag I said to myself, is this then the abede of the happiest of the 
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sors ot men? Is it to obtain his favour that so many priests of diffe. 
rent religions preach obedience to him; for his glory that so many 
ambafsadors arrive ; for his treasures that so many provinces are ex. 
hausted ; for his pleasure that so many caravans travel; and for his 
sécurity that so many armed men watch in silence during the 


night? 

While I was making these reflections fhouts of joy filled the square ; 
and I saw pafs eight camels adorned with splendid trappings. | 
learned that they were loaded with the heads of rebels which the 
generals of the great Mogul had sent him fromm the province of Degan, 
where one of his sons, whom he had made governor of it, had been 
carrying on a war against him for three years. A little after arrived 
at full speed, a courier mounted ona dromedary. He came with the 
news of the lofs of a city on the frontiers of India, by the treason of 
its governor delivered up to the king of Persia. Scarcely was this cou- 
rier past when another, sent by the governor of Bengal, came in with 
the newws, that some Europeans, to whom, (for the benefit of trade,) 
the emperor had granted leave to establifh a factory at the mouth of 
the Ganges, had there built a fort, and had made themselves masters 
of the navigation of that river. Some moments after the arrival of 
these two couriers, there came out of the castle an officer at the head 
of a detachment of the guards. He had the Mogul’s onder to go in- 
to the quarter of the omrahs, and to bring three of the chief of them, 
loaded with chains, accused of holding intelligence with the enemies 
ofthe state. The evening befote he had caused to be arrested a mollah 
who in one of his sermons had spoken fayourably of the king of Per- 
sid,.and had plainly said that the emperor was an infidel, because, con- 
trary to the law of Mahomet, he drank wine. In fhort it was affirm. 
ed that he had caused to be strangled, and cast into the Gemma, one 
of his wives and two captains of the guards, convicted of having been 
concerned in the rebellion of His son. While I was reflecting on these 
tragical events, a long column of fire burst suddenly from the kitchens 
of the seraglio; its volunies of smoke mixed with the clouds, and its 
red light thone bright upon the towers of the fortrefs, its trenches, the 
quare, the minarets of the city, and extended as far as thehorizon. 
Immediately the great kesfle drums, the karnas or great h is of 
the guard, sounded the alarm with a terrible noise ; squadrons of ca- 
valry spread in the city, forcing the doors of the houses near the castle’ 
and compelling with heavy lafhes of korahs, their inhabitants to run 
to alfsist in extinguifhing the fire. I experienced myself too, how 
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dangerous to the little is the neighbourhood of the great. The 
great are like the fire, which scorches even those who throw incense 
into it, if they approach too near it. I wifhed to make off; but all 
the entrances of the square were fhut. It had been impofsible for 
me to get out of it, if it had not been, that, by the providence ot God, 
the place where I was happened to be hard by the seraglio. As the 
eunuchs were carrying off the ladics on elephants, they facilitated 
my escape ; for if the guards every where by the lafhes of their 
whips obliged people to come to the relief of the castle, the elephants 
by the blows of their trunks, forced them to get out of their way. 
Thus, one while pursued by the one, and as oft pufhied back by the 
other, I got out-of this terrible chaos; and by the bright fhining light 
ofthe conflagration, I gained the other extremety of tie suburbs, 
where, in some wretched hovels, far from the great, the inhabitants 
in peaceful repose, rested from all their toil There I began to re- 
cover my breath I said to myself, “ Well then, I have seen a city! 
Ihave seen the residence of the sovereign of, the nations. Ah! how 
few sovereigns are not themselves slaves! Even in the time of repose 
they are the slaves of voluptuousncfs, ambition, superstition, and ava- 
rice: even when asleep, they have reason to be afraid ofa crowd of 
wretches and rogues with which they are encompatsed ; robbers, beg- 
gars, courtisans, incendiaries, and even their soldiers, their nobles, and 
their priests. What must acity be then during the day? The evils to 
whith man is subjected, increase with hisenjoyments. How much 
is the emperor to be pitied then :n whom they are all united! He has 
season to dread civil and foreign wars ; and even the means of his de- 
fence, and of his consolation, his generals, bis guards, his mollahs, 
his wives, and his children. The ditches and ramparts of his fortrefs 
tamnot defend him from the phantoms of superstition ; nor can his 
tephants with all their trappings, keep at a distance, or drive away 
cares. For my partI fear nothing of that sort; no tyrant has any 
power over my body, or over my mind. I can serve God according 
tomy conscience, and I have nothing to dread from any man, if I tor- 


ment not myself: in truth a paria is lefs miserable than an emperor. 
While I was.speaking these words the tears ruthed into my eyes, and 
filling on ig knees I thanked heaven which in order to instruct me 
tebear misfortunes, had fhewn me distrefS more intolerable than my 
own. 


To be continued. 
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SLIGRT NOTICES oF TOULON. 

Tovton is the finest naval arsenal in France ; and perhaps the mos 
complete one in the universe: its fortifications towards the sea are so 
strony, and the accefs into the harbour so narrow, and so well defen. 
ded by batteries of heavy cannon, as to make it be deemed neariy im. 
pregnable on that side. Towards the land the fortifications, tho’ not so 
formidable, are strong, and capable of withstanding a powerful attack. 
But the greatest strength of the place consists in the nature of the 
ground that surrounds it ; which is every where so difficult as to ren- 
der any appreach to it extremely hazardous. 

It is situated in a valley surrounded by high grounds on the west, 
north, and partly on the east; which are at such a distance as, one ex- 
cepted, not tocommand the town. The only accefs to this valley from 
the westward isby two narrow defiles, through one of which pafses the 
road to Marseilles, and the other to Aix. These defiles are com- 
manded by high ground strongly fortified, which may be easily defen. 
ded against a much superior iorce. : 

Supposing these pafses te be carried, the plain in which the ap- 
proaches to the town must be mace, is open on the south to an arm of 
the sea which forms what tuey call the outer harbour, where the wa- 
ter is so deep that ships of war can lay their sides close to the hore; 
and itis commanded on the north by some strong batteries.erected up- 
on the face of the northern hills, so that the afsailants must be flanked 
both onthe right and onthe left until these batteries be silenced, 
and the thips commanded by a superior force. 

Towards the east the valley is more open. ‘Through it pafses the 
read to Nice; and though the ground is there in some places swam- 
py and unfavourable for military approaches, yet in the year 4747 
when it was last besieged, this appeared to be its weakest side, on 
which account a strong regular fort has been erected upon an emi- 
nence that commands at the same time the entrance to the town, and 
even the town itself, whose naval arsenal is within the range of its 
guris, and open to them, so that till that fort be taken no approach 
can be made to the town on that side; and as the safety of that town 
depends on the pofsefsion of that fort, every Cevice has Beem adopted 
to render itimpregnable. This is the fort Malgue mentioned in Lotd 
Hood’s dipatches as being put under the command of the gallant cap- 
tain Elphinston. On this side too the town has the additiona! detence of 
mines, which extend to the distance of more than a mile from its walls. 


ERRATUM. 
In page 41 introduction neat the bottom some words have been at- 
cidentally misplaced ; ‘it ought to be read “ Tsaritsa, the technical 
word denoting the Tsar’s wife, as well as a female excercisi 
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